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‘civil, he is still liable to criminal prosecutions. 





. to the coercion of the Jaws, is to make him de- 


“inviolability too thick arid impenetrable. 
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MR. KOSLOFE’S AFFAIR. 

Mr. Dashkoff’s threat to withdraw from the 
United States, in consequence of an attempt to 
punish the Russian Consul General, seems to have 
éxcited some interest, and no little attention in 
this country. The alleged offence of Mr: Kosloff, 
the person implicated, is of a criminal nature, 
and one of those crimes which the law denomi- 
nates mala in se. Whether consuls constitute a 
part of the diplomatic corps, and whether the 
diplomatic corps themselves fall under the muni- 
cipal laws of the country to which they are sent, 
and near which they reside, it is our intention, at 
present, to inquire. 
On this last question, the writers on the laws of 
nature and nations have frequently differed in 
opinion; some contending that the character of 
an ambassador should be held sacred and invio- 
Jate, and others urging with equal plausibility 
and force, that however exempt he may be from 


The former assert, that if he grossly offends he 
may be sent home and charged before his master, 
who is bound either to punish him or acknow- 
ledge himself his accomplice; that to subject him 


pendent on the power by whom those laws were 
made; and that as he represents the person of 
his mastér, he is only to be punished by the laws” 
of his own country. Grotius* thinks that the se- 
curity of ambassadors is of more importance than 
the punishment of a particular crime. Vattel+ 
Says that the universal usage makes him entirely 
independent of the jurisdiction and authority of 
the state in which he resides. “ If this permis- 
sion,” (to punish public ministers) says Wicque- 
fort,4 “‘ be given to sovereigns, not an ambassa- 
dor or public minister- will be secure, and not a 
sovereign can protect his minister, or assure him- 
self of his fidelity.’ ‘The reader will at once 
perceive the respectability and imposing great- 
ness of the authorities we have quoted. But great 
and respectable as they may be, we cannot but 
think they have elevated the ambassadorial cha- 
racter too high, and have cast round it a cloak of 
We 
eannot trace this universal usage, as Vattel de- 
nominates it, to the fundamental laws of nature ; 
and can onty see in it the mere emanation of the 


4 Dejure belli & aeis. 
“Droit de gens, lib. 4, c.7. 








arbitrary convention of nativns, not ‘universally 
acknowledged. “ The natural law,” says Vattel 
himself, “ gives mun the right’of repressing and 
punishing those who attempt to injure him; and 
consequently it gives sovereigns the right of pun- 
ishing a stranger who disturbs the order of society, 
who offends them, or who maltreats their sub- 
jects; it authorizes them to compel | this stranger 
to conform to the Jaws, and faithfully to perform 
what is due to a citizen.” This is also the opi- 
nion of Roll, Coke, and other lawyers, who as- 
sert that if an ambassador commit any offence 
against the law of nature and reason, he: shall 
lose his privilege. Municipal laws are bottomed 
on the law of nature, and “ where,” says Blacks 
stone, “they annex a punishment to netural crimes, 
they are only declaratory of and auxiliary to that 
law, and, therefore, to this natural universal rule 
of justice, ambassadors, as well as other men, are 
subject in all countries; and, of consequence, it 
is resonable that wherever they transgress it, there 
they shall be liable to make utonement.”* This, 
then, seems to be the acknowledged law of na- 
ture, and is certainly also that of reason. For if 
a public functionary is permitted to disturb. the 
peace of socicty and to violaté the laws of the 
country in which he resides, the municipal laws 
area mere farce. An unprincipled minister, con- 
scious of this securitys and wrapping’ himself in 
his inviolability, could enter the habitation of do- 
mestic peace, murder the father of the family, 
and violate the chastity of his daughters with im- 
punity. He has no check but moral integrity, no 
control but the dictates of conscience. Let us 
suppose, for example, that a Turkish minister 
(who, by the way, does not recognize this princi- 
ple in the laws of nations, and who is not much 

influenced by what we call conscience) should 

reside in this countr: ‘y: he would have no hesita- 

tion in entering the privicy of domestic inno- 

cence and disturbing the repose of its inmates, 

by violating their chastity, if he thought he could 

do it with safety. The principle is abhorrent to 

nature and reason, and can only be recognized 

by the policy of nations more attentive to the in- 

terests of the powerful, than the preservation of 
morals, order, and virtue. 

“If an ambassador, said Theodoric to the 1 mi- 

nisters of Justinian, does an injury to a king, or 

if he commits adultery, he can be punished in an 

exemplary manner. When Theodoric advanced 








L’Ambassadeur & ses Fonétions, Ub. 1, p. 516. 
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* Blackstone's Conunentaries, a 1. p. 254, 
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these words against Peter, it was not because he 
believed him guilty of adultery, but merely Uist 
he might understand that an ambassador muy be 
condemied to death for his crimes.?* Sir Edwarc 
Coke was of opinion that he wos answerable even 
in civil causes; and in his Institutes, declares that 
if an ambassudor make a contract which is good 
jure gentium, he shall answer for it here. Cocceius: 
says, that the prince to whom an ambassaclor 1s 
gent can punish him for crimes, as lord of the ter- 
ritory. When the ambassador of France, to pre- 
serve the life of Queen Mary, represented to the 
ministers of Flizabeth, that one sovercign had 
no power over another, he was answer d, that 
“a man offending in anothers territorics, and 
there found, is punished in the plice of his of- 
fence, without regard to Lis dignity, honour, or 
privilege,” &e. We have been inforni.ed that 
there are two monuments in Westminster Abbey 
erected to the memory of two ambassadors whose |) 
bodies were arrested for debt, and were refused 
to be delivered up until their debts were paid. 
It will be recollected, that during the reign of 
Anne an ambsssacdor of Peter the Great, of Russia, 
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“€is not 4 public minister, and ean ie himself 
of the ambussedorial prerogatives.’ W icque- 
fort asserts, “ that consuls do not enjoy the pro- 
tection of the laws of nations, aud that they are 
subject to the laws of the place in which they reside, 
| as well for civil as fur criminal offences.”; Mr. Kos. 
ioil, it would appear from the public prints, was 
wrested and imprisoned for an alleged offence 
against the criminal co: e of Pennsylvania. What 
this offence was, it is not our business to inquire; 
it is suflicicnt that i.e committed a crime against 
and as 





the laws of the state in which he resided; 
it has been proved that by the laws of nations, he 
| Was not exempt from punishment by any ministe. 
rial privilege he might assume, no complaint 
; could reasonably be made against the govern. 


It is, however, necessary to observe that the ex- 








was arrested for debt, and taken out of his coach 
in London. Peter was very much irritated at the | 
affront, and demanded that the persons concerned 
should be put to immediate death. But the queen 
directed her secretary to inform him, “ that she 
could inflict no punishment upon any, the mecan- 
est of ier subjects, unless warranted by the law 
of the land, and, therefore, was persuaded that 
”  Dur- 


ing the usurpation of Cromwell, the brother of 


he would not insist upon impossibilitics. 


the Portuguese ambassador, though cliimed as a 
public minister, was executed for murder. The 
Emperor of Austria, some yeiis after tiis event. 
arrested and carried off the plenipotentiary of the 
Elector of #msienburg, and justified it by the 
procecding of Cromwell. 

These are a few of the numerous examples 
which might be adduced to prove that the prin- 
ciple by which the ambassedorial character is 
rendered sacred and inviolate, has never been 
universally acknowledged, and that it is neither 
a principle of the law of nature nor nations. But 
to bring our observations more particularly to the 
subject we proposed examining—we contend, that 
should even the ambassadorial inviolability be al- 
lowed, Mr. Kosloff, as a consul, has no right to 
plead that privilege; and that his sovereign has 
no right to be offended with the operation of the 
municipal laws which this commercial agent is 


said to have violated. “ A consul,” says Vattel, 


* Provopius, lib. 1, ¢. 7 


ecutive, through the attorney general of the dis. 


| 

i: 

| 

| 

| 

| ment of this country for the tre: tment he received. 
| 

trict, protected this commercial agent, from first 
Ite last, 
ena ey iged principle of the laws of nations; 


view has the Emperor of 


though he was not bound to do so by :.ny 


and that in no point of 
Rus#ia any tenable grounds of complaint against 
'the goycriment of the United States. 

* Vattel, liv, 2, sce. 34. ¢ L’Ambassadeur, liv. 1, sec. & 
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For the National Register. 
ARTS. 

I send you two processes for publication—ihe 
one is to make a composition of very white and 
transparent varnish ; and the other to make red 
laque unalterable. 

The first consists of a simple solution of 
*Copal gum with spirits of wine, (aleohol ;) but 
this solution must be made in such a manner 
as not to alter the colour and quality of the resin 
When well prepared it 
resembles pure water. To muke this varnish per- 
fect the white pieces of the Copal gum only must 
be selected, and the yellow rejected. The pieces 
of Copal must then be washed in suitable water; 
suffered to dry, and then reduced to the finest 
powder. The proportion is one pound of this 
resin, in powder, to two pounds of the powder of 
crude antimony, mixed with a small quantity of 
alcohol perfectly depllegmated in a long necked 
glass bottle or matras, so large that the mixture 
should only occupy about two thirds of the bo- 
dy; close the mouth of the bottle and shake 
the mixture in the hand strongly for three or four 
hours, then let it rest, and the next morning emp- 
ty it, and the clear part of it will be the varnish. 
The best use of this varnish is to cover over again 


which fori.s its bese. 





} Coe, de legato sancto nen kmpuni, ¢. 2 





* The Copal is a singular kind of resin brought fram South 
America aud the East Ladies, 
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another varnisi. already polished and impregnated 4 tones are produced by a greater tension and not 


with fine colours; the freshness and brilliancy of 
which it preserves without changing the most de- 
licate shades. 

To make red laque unchangeable—take two 
ounces of the best madder and two cunces of the 
purest allum of Rome. Dissolve the allum in 
distilled water, by boiling it in a pot of varnis! ec 
earthen ware, throw into this solution, as warn 
as it can be made, the above quantity of madder, 
and continue to boil it for a moment. Then fil- 
trate it through a white paper. Let the solution 
rest for a night, then empty it into another var- 
nished earthen pot. ‘The liquor will be a clear 
red, and perfectly transparent. Make it warm 
and pour into it successively a solution of vegita- 
ble alkali, very limpid and pure, until complete 
precipitation. After the precipitation is complct- 
ed, take cure to swecten the precipitate, and to 
dry it in a stove or furnace moderaicly heated. 
This precipitate will be a most beautiful deep 
red, and retain its permanency for years. W. 

———2 +e 
For the National Register. 
MUSIC. 

As the harp is becoming, as it ought to be, a 
fashionable instrument in this country, I send you 
some observations on an improvement made by 
M. Naderman, by which harmonious sounds are 
accurately produced. 1 have translated it from 
the journal Polytype. 

“ In order to draw harmonious sounds from the 
ordinary harp, the whole vibration of the cord 
must be stopped by the palm of the hand at the 
same moment that you play with the thumb, 
insuch a manner as to make it vibrate in two 
equal parts in order to produce the octave of the 
note of which it bears the name. Bat this double 
operation necessarily torments the musician, he 
relaxes in execution, and can, consequently, suc- 
ceed but seldom. The means of rendering har- 
monious sounds as practicable as ordinary ones, 
was to seize the cord precisely in the middle 
without suffering the mechanism employed for 
this purpose to oppose the liberty of the player's 
hand. ‘This was what was first executed by Ro- 
bert upon the ordinary harp by the aid of a tra- 
verse of copper, the curve of which passes along 
the middle of all the cords of the harp, and car- 
ries opposite to it a tongue which does not suffer 
it to vibrate but by halves. ‘This addition could 
hot produce its effect upon the ordinary harp, but 
nasingle tone because the cords contracting when 
one raises them a semi-tone, change their middle 
Place. But Noderman applies this mechanism 
to his harp with success. In his harp the semi- 








by contraction of the cords. He hus made the 
staik moveable round the two rivets, of which 
one is fixed near the shoulder piece of the iiarp, 
and the other in the middle of the upright. He 
mukes this swing at will on the cords by a pe- 
dil with double stops, placed at the foot of the 
harp, and under the left foot of the musician,” 
T. 
——_ +o 
For the National Register. 
PAINTING. 

As every thing relating to Napoleon “ though 
fallen fre: his high estate,” must be interesting, I 
send you for publication a description of a picce 
of painting executed by M. Regnault, a French 
artist, and called the Triwaph of Napoleon in the 
Temple of Jumorviality. Vis painting was pla- 
ced in the hal of tue assembly in Paris. 

Napoleon proceeds to the temple of immortali- 
ty. He is mounted ona magnificent car drawn 
by four horses abreast. ‘Vhe hero, clad with im- 
perial ornaments, rests his left hand on a vo- 
lume of laws, and his right upon a sword which 
is held by the God of War, who is seated on the 
same car; Minerva with her lance and egis sits 
on the left of the eniperor ; above him the impe- 
rial cagle is scen flying through the air, and Fame 
who holds over inis head the crown of immortality. 
In front of the car is seen Justice, who is recog- 
nized by a sword, the rods, and the scales; and 
Religion, on whose forehead shines a celestial 
flame. She seems to solicit the proteetion of 
Heaven on him who hus delivered her from per- 
secution and restored her altars. On one side of 
the chariot Peace, holding an olive branch, con- 
ducts riches and plenty, characterized by two 
genii, one of which bears a horn filled with flow- 
ers end fruits, and the other a casket which cons 
tuins gold and precious stones. Near this group 
is a lion, 2 symbol of force, upon which is mount- 
ed the genius of the legion of honour. Victory 
who distributes palm leaves and crowns, flies be- 
fore the procession, which is terminated by a 
group of warriors, loaded with trophies. Around 
this retinue Happiness and Joy spread flowers and 
young women burn incense. 

Upon the second plain arises the temple of im- 
mortality, at the entrance of which France and 
her genius are borne upon clouds; the one dis- 
plays to the hero the throne sparkling with glory 
which awaits him; and the other presents him 
the crown and the sceptre of the French mo- 
narchs. Upon the fore ground is seen on one 
side Commerce under the figure of Mercury; Paint- 
ing, represented by a woman seated upon a capi- 
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tol, and Agriculture crowned with thorns and 
holding the horn of plenty. The gen of Navi- 
gation, of the Sciences, and of Poctry are recog- 
nized by their different attributes. On the oppo- 
site side Hercules armed with a mace, crushes to 


the earth Jenorance, FPunalicism, Discord, Anar- 


chy, and the furious Leopard. Before this group 
Time, who never fails to secure the glory of true 
heroes, seizes upon a table of brass, upon which 
Clio engraves the history of Bonaparte. The 
Stilubatum ov base of tie coluinns is Occupied by 
a crowd of people who applaud the triumph of 
the emperor. The bottom of the picture repre- 


sents a circle of the Ionic order, in the midst of 


which rises a temple of the Corinthian order. 

To the merit of a very poetical invention, say 
the Annales du Musee,” wiich is seconded by 
all the richness of allegory, M. Kegnault has 
united the seducing art of composition. ‘The ge- 
neral disposition is happy and the figures are 
skilfully grouped. This picture is 30 fect long 
and 16 high. W. 

<< 
Fur the National Register. 
CURIOUS FACT. 

To illustrate the noble disposition cf the king 
of beasts, I send you a curious incident that oc- 
curred in Italy, in the 17th century. 

A lion having escaped from the managery of the 
great duke, ran through the streets of Florence 
and carried terror wherever he moved. A woman 
who fled with an infant in her arms, dropped it 
through extreme fear, and the lion seized it ; 
struck with horror she cast lerself on her knees 
before the terrible annimal, and begged of him, 
with all the expression of a despairing mother, 
the life of her child. The lion paused, regard- 
ed her with a fixed eye, dropped the infant on the 
earth, without having done it any other injury, and 
retired. G. 

—»_ +o 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

As the following state paper is the last docu- 
ment of the kind that will flow from the pen of 
the present chief magistrate of the United States, 
we are confident it will be read with interest and 
gratification. We hope the leading measures re- 
commended by the President will receive that 
attention from Congress their importance de- 
mands; and that the last public suggestions of « 
man to whom his country is certainly indebted. 
will not be suffered to pass without that regard 
and respect his political candour is calculated tu 
elicit. The necessity of a new organization of the 
militia, hitherto proverbially defective, must be 
obvious to every mind, and the propriety of es- 
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tablishing « National University at the seat of 
government must be equally obvious. As we con- 
sidered at large in one of ‘he former numbers of 
the Register, the advantuges of such an institu« 
tion, we shall not now detain the attention of our 
readers by making any additional commeiuts on 
this subject. We need only observe that scarcely 
any other public institution would be more use- 
ful to the nation, and that the repeated recom. 
mendations of the President are at least entitled 
to some attention from Congress. The closing 
paragraphs of this interesting message will be 
read by every American with the deepest inter- 
est; and the encomiums they contain on our in- 
stitutions and government must be relished by 
every lover of his country, and every admirer of 
political liberty and national happiness. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate und 
House of Representatives, 

In reviewing the present state of our country, 
our attention cannot be withheld from the e:Fect 
produced by peculiar seasons, which have very 
generally impaired the annual gifts of the earih, 
and threatened scarcity in particular districts. — 
Such, however, is the varicty of soils, of climates, 
and of products, within our extensive limits, that 
the aggregute resources for subsistence are more 
than sufficient for the aygeregate wants. And as 
jar as an economy of consumption, more than 
usual, may be necessary, our thankfulness is due 
to Providence, for what is far more than «a com- 
pensation, in the remarkable health which has 
distinguished the present year. 

Amidst the advantages which have succeeded 
the peace of Europe, and that of the U. States 
with Great Britain, in a general invigoration of 
industry among us, and in the extension of our 
commerce, the value of which is more and more 
disclosing itself to commercial nations, it is to be 
regretted that a depression is experienced by par- 
ticulzr branches of our manufactures, and by a 
sortion of our navigation. As the first proceeds, 
in an essential degree, from an excess of import- 
ed merchandize, Which carries a check in its own 
tendency, the cause, in its present extent, cannot 
be of very long duration. The evil will not, 
however be viewed by congress, without a recollec- 
tion, that manufacturing establishments, if suf- 
fered to sink too low, or languish too long, may 
not revive, after the causes shall have ceased ;— 
and that, in the vicissitudes of human affsirs, si- 
tuations may recur, in which a dependence on fo- 
reign sources, for indispensable supplies, may be 
among the most serious embarrassments. 

The depressed state of our navigation, is to be 
scribed, ina material degree, to its exclusion 
from the colonial ports of the nation most exten- 
sively connected with us in commerce, and from 
the indirect operation of that exclusign. 

Previous to the late convention at London, be- 
‘ween the U. States and Great Britain, the rela- 
‘ive state of the navigation laws of the two coun- 
tries, growing out of the treaty of 1794, had given 
to the British navigation a material advantag¢ 
over the American, in the intercourse between 
the American ports and British ports in Europe. 
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The convention of London equalized the laws of 
the two countries, relating to those ports ; leaving 
the intercourse between our ports and the ports 
of the Britisi: colonies, supject, as before, to the 
respeciive regulations of the parties. ‘The Bri- 
tish government, enforcing, now, regulations 
which prohibit a trade between its colonies and 
the U. States, in American vessels, whilst they 
permit a trade in British vessels, the American 
navigation loses accordingly ; and the loss is aug- 
mented by the advantage which is given to the 
British competition over the American, in the 
navigation between our ports and British ports in 
Enrope, by the circuitous voyages, enjuyed by the 
one, and not enjoyed by the other. 

The reasonableness of the rule of reciprocity, 
applied to one branch of the commercial inter- 
course, has been pressed on our part, as equally 
applicable to both branches: but it is ascertained. 
that te Biilisii Cabinet declines all negocistion 
onthe subiect; with a ciisavowal, nowever, ofany 
disposition te view, in ad unfriendly tight, what- 
ever countervailing regulations the U. States may 
oppose io the regulations of which they com- 
plasr. The wisdom of tie legisiature will decide 
Oi tie Course, which, under these circumstances, 
is prescribed by a joint regard to the amicable re 
Jauions between the two nations and to the just 
interests of the U. States. 

I have the satisfaction to state, generally, that 
we remain inamiiy with foreign powers. 

Anceccurrence hes, indeed, taken place in the 
Gulf of Mesico, which, if sanctioned by the Spa- 
nisi government, may make an exception as to 
that power. According to the report of our na- 
val commaider on that station, one of our public 
arned vessels was attacked by an overpower- 
ing force, under a Spanish commander, and the 
American flag, with the officers and crew, insult- 
ec, in a manner calling tor prompt reparation— 
This has been demanded. In the mean time, « 
friv ate and smaller vessel of war have been order- 
ed into that Gulf, for the protection of our com- 
merece. Jt would be improper to omit, that the 
ry) oentative of his Catholic Majesty, in the 
U. St:tes, lost no time in giving the strongest as- 
surances, that no hostile order could have emanat- 
ed from his government, and that it will be as 
realy to do, as to expect, whatever the nature of 
the case, and the friendly relations of the two coun- 
tries, shall be found to require. 

The posture of our affuirs with Algiers, at the 
prescnt moment, isnotknown. The Dev, drawing 
pre-exts from circumstances for which the United 
States were not answerable, xaddressed a letter to 
this government, declaring the treaty last con- 
cluled with him, to have been annulled by our 
Violation of it; and presenting, as the alternative, 
War, or » renewol of the foriner treaty, which sti- 
pulated, among other things, an annual tribute.— 
Theanswer, with an explicit declaration that the 
United States preferred war to tribute, required 
his recognition and observance of the treaty las: 
made, which abolishes tribute, and the slavery of 
our captured citizens. The result of the answer 
has not been received. Should he renew his war- 
fare on our commerce, we rely on the protection 
itwill find in our naval force actually in the Me- 
dite: ranean, 

With the other Barbary states our affairs have 
Wuergone no change. 

The Indian tribes within our limits appear al- 
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so disposed to remain at peace. From several of 
them purcnases of lands have been made, p.rticus 
larly favorable to the wishes and security oi our 
frontier settlements, as well as to the general in- 
terests of the nation. In some instances, the ti- 
ties, though not supported by due proof, and 
clashing those of one tribe with the claims ofano- 
ther, have been extinguished by double purcha- 
ses; the benevolent policy of the U. States pre- 
ferring the augmented expense, to the hazard of 
duing injustice, or to the enforcement of justice 
against a feeble and untutored people, by means 
involving or threatening an effusion of blood. 1 
am happy to add, that the tranquility which has 
veen restored among tie tribes themselves, as 
well as between them and our own population, 
will favor the resumption of tie work of civiliza- 
iion, Which had mate an encouraging progress 
among some tribes; and that the facility is in- 
creasiy, for extending that divided and individu- 
al ownership, which exists now in moveable pro- 
perty only, to the soil itself. and of thus esta- 
vlishing, in the culture and improvement of it, 
the true foundation for a transit from the habits of 
the savage, to the arts and comforts of social life. 

As a subject of the highest importance to the 
national weifure, T must, agai , earnestly recom 
mend to the consideration of Congress, a reorga- 
nization of the Militia, on a plan which will form 
it into classes, according to the periods of life 
more and iess adapted to military serviees. An 
cilicient militia is authorized and contemplated 
by the constitution, and required by the spirit and 
safety of free government. ‘The present organi- 
zation of cur militia is universally regarced as 
less efficient than it ought to be made; and no 
organization can be better calculated to give to 
it its due force, than a classification which will 
assign the foremost place in the defence of the 
country, to that portion of its citizens, whose ac- 
tivity and animation best enable them to raily to 
its standard. Besides the consideration that a 
time of peace is tie time when the change can be 
made with most couvenience and equity, it will 
now be aided by the experience of a recent war, 
in which the militia bore so interesting a part. 

Congress wili call to mind, that no adequate 
provision has yet been made, for the uniformity 
of weights and measures, also contemplated by 
the constitution. The great utility of a standard, 
fixed in its nature, and founded on the easv rule 
of decimal propor.ions, is sufficiently obv.ous. It 
led the government, at an carly stage, to prepa- 
ratory steps for introducing it; and a completion 
of the work will be a just title to the public gra- 
titude. 

‘The importance which I have attached to the 
estublisi:ment of a University within this District, 
on a scale, and for objects worthy of the Ameri- 
can nation, induces me to renew my recommenda- 
tion of it to the favorable consideration of Con- 
gress: And I particularly invite, again, their at- 
tention to the expediency of exercising their ex- 
isting powers, and, where necessary, of resorting 
to the prescribed mode of enlarging them, in or- 
der to effectuate a comprehensive system of rouds 
and conals, such as will have the effect of draw- 
ing more closely together every part of our coun- 
try, by promoting intercourse and improvements, 
and by incressing the share of every part in the 
common stock of national prosperity. 








Occurrences having taken place which shew 
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that the statutory provisions for the dispensation 
of criminai justice, are deficient in relation both 
to pluces xnd to persons, under the exclusive cog- 
nizance of the national authority, an amendment 
of the law, embracing sucii cases, wii nerit the 
earliest attention of the Leyislature. It will be « 
se.sonable occasion, sso, for inquiring how far 
Legisiative interposition may be further requisite 
in providing penalties tor offences desi,nated in 
the constiiition or in the st.uites, and to which 
either no pendtics are annexed, or none wit 
swilicient certainty. And | submitte the wisdom 
of Conyvress, « lictiver a more entareed revisal oF 
the criminal code be not expedient, tor tie ptr 
pose of mitigotiug, in certain cises, penalties 
which were .dopied into it. antecedent to expe- 
riments and exampics which justify and recom- 
mend « more lenient noliey 
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| ney General, whose residence at the seat of go- 
vernment, official connections with it, and man- 
| agement of the public business before the Judi- 
Hciary, preclude an extensive participation in pro- 
| “essional emoluments, be made more adequate to 
l}ius services and his relinquishn.ents; and that, 
With a view to his reasonable acconiunedation, 
and to a proper depository of hus official opinions 
nd proceedings, there be incinded in the pro- 
vision, the usual appurtenances to a public of- 
fice. 

In directing the legislative attention to the 
stute of the finances, it 1s a subject of great gra. 
tification to find, that, even within the short pe- 
riod Which has elepsed since the return of peace, 
the revenue has far exceeded all the current de- 
mands upon the treasury, and that, underany pro- 
able duininution of its future sniual produet, 


The Uniied St tes having been the first to abo fowuich the vieissitudes of commerce may occa- 


lish, within the extent of their atrhority, tie | 
a 


transportation of the natives of Afric. intos! vary, 
by prohibiting the introduction of staves, ard by 
pliiis ding their citizens particinating in the traf- 
fic, cannot but be gratified st the progress made 
by concurrent efforts of other nations, towerds « 
general suppression of so grew an evil. They 
musi feel, at the same time, the greater soci. 


sion, it Will =ford anampie fend for the cifectual 
nd early extingeishment of the public debt. It 
aas been estimaied, that during the year 1816, 
the actual receints of revenue at the treasury, 
inciuding the balance at the commencement of 
the vear, and excluding the proceeds cf loans and 
treasury notes, will amount to about the sum of 
rorty-seven millions of dollars; that during the 





tucc to pive the fulicst cthie ey fo their own re- 
gui tioas. With tht view, the interposition of | 
Con ress appevrs to be retired by tye viela- | 
lations and evasions which, it is suyested, are | 
chargeable on unworthy citizens, who mingle in, 
the slave tracle under foreign Higs end with foreign | 
ports : and Ly collusive importations of slaves into | 
the US. through adjoininy ports and teriitories. | 
I present the subject to Congress with a full as-! 
surance of their disposition te apply all the re-| 
medy which cin be «iforded by an «omendment of | 
the law. The regulations which were intended | 
to guard against abuses of a kindred character, | 
in the trade between the severe! stutes, ought al- | 
so to be rendered more eflectuai for their hu- | 
mane object. 

Yo these recommendations Tadd, for the con-' 
sideration of Convress, the expediency of a re-: 
modification of the Judiciary establishment, and 
of an additions! depsr ment in the Exccutive | 
branch of the government. 

The first is called for by the sceruing business 
which necessarily sweils the dities of the Fede. 
ral courts; and by the rret and wi ioning Space, 
within which justice 1s to be disper nsed hy then ae 


The time seems to have areived, which elcims for! 
members of the Supreme Conrt a relief from iti- | 
nerary fitigues, incomp:tible, as well with the 
aze Which a portion of them wiit alwavs have et- | 
tained, as with the researetes ond preps trons 
whics ore due to their stations, and to the juridi- | 
eal reputation of their couniry. And considera: | 
tions equally cogent require ‘a more convenient 
omsanizaiion of the subordinete trivunals, witeh | 
' 
| 
| 
| 


may beacco:nptished withont an objection ble in- 

crease of the number or expense of the Judges. 
The extent and virietv of Executive business, | 

also accumulstine with the progress of our coun 


try und its growing ponulation, call for an addi. 


tional department, to be charged with duties | 

now overburdening other denirtments, and with 

such as have not heen annexed to sav dena ment. 
The course of experience vc 


ommends, as an-! 


same yeur, the setnal payment of arresrages of 
the War Department, as well as the payment of 
a considerable excess, bevond the annu:l appro- 
pristions, willamount to about the sem of thirty 
eight imiliions of dollars; and that, consequent- 
ly, at the close of the year, there will be a sur- 
plus in the treasury of about the sum of nine mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The operations of the treasury continue to be 
obstructed by difficulties, arising from the con- 
dition of the nationsl currency; but they have, 
nevertheless, been effectual, to a beneficial ex- 
tent, in the reduction of the public debt, and 
the estublishinent of the public credit. The 
Hoating cebt of treasury notes and temporary 
loans, will soon be entirely disehsreed The 
avgregute of the funded debs. 
debts incurred during the wars of 1776 ind of 
1812. has been estimated. with reference to the 
first of January next, at « sum not exceeding 
one hundred ana ten millions of dollers. The 
ordimery annualexnpenses of the @overnment for 
the maintenance Of all its institutions, civil, mi- 
ittarv, and naval, have been estimeted at a sunt 
less than twenty millions of dollars. And the 
permanent revenue, to be derived from all the 
existing sources, has been estimated at asum of 
about iwenty five millions ot dollars, 
nen this genersl view of the subject, it is 
obvious, that there is only wanting, to the fis- 
tl prosperity of the government, the restorvtion 
ofan umform medium ofexschange The resour- 
ces and the faith of the nation, displaved in the 
system which Congress jas established, evsure 
respect and confidence at home snd abroad. The 
local accumulations of the revenue have already 
enabled the treasury to meet the public enrage- 
ments in the local currency of most cf the siates ; 
and it isexpected that the some cause will pro- 
duce the same effect, throughout the Union. 
ut, forthe interests of the community at large, 
as well as for the purposes of the tressury, it is 
essential that the nation should possess a curren- 
cy of equal value, credit and use, wherever it 


composed of 





otlicr improvement in the Execntive establish. | 
mient, that the provision fur the station of Attor- | 


may circulate. The constitution has entrusted 
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Congress, exclusively, withthe power of creat- 
ing and regulatiug « currency of that description, 
and the measures Which were taken during the 
las: session, in execution of the power, given 
every promise of success. Vie Bank of the U- 
niiel States has been organized under auspices 
the most favorable, and cannot fail to be an im- 
pertant auxiliary 10 those measures. 

For a more enlarged view of the public finan- 
ces, With a view of tiie measures pursued by the 
Treasury Department, previous to the resignation 
of we lace Secretary, | transmit an extract from 
the last report of that officer. Congress will 
perceive in it ample proofs of the solid foundation 
on which the financial prosperity of the nation 
rests; and will do justice to the distinguished 
ability and successful exertions widh which tie du- 
ties of the depirtment were executed, during a 
period remark .ble for its d.fficulties and its pe- 
culiar perplexities. 

The period of iny retiring from the public ser- 
vice being «t little distance, [sul find no oces- 
sion more proper Liaw the preset, for expressing 
to my fellow -cihizeas ms deep scase of tie conti 
nucd confidence and kind supvort which [T have 
received from whem. My grateful recoRection of 
these distinguisised macks of their favor.ble re- 
gard can never cease; andl, with the consciousness, 
that iT buve not served iny country with j,reater 
ability, I nave served it with a sincere devotion, 
wili accompany me as a source of unfailing geati 
fication. 

Happily, T shall carry with me from the pubic 
theaue, other sources, which those who love their 
country most, will best appreciate Fsuail beliold 
it blessed with tranqility and prosperity athome ; 
and with peace and respeci abroad. Lean iidulye 
the proud reflection, that the American people 
have reached in s.fety and success tveir fortieth 
year a8 an tndependent nation; unat, for nearly an 


entre gencrauion, they have inad experience of 


their prescat constitution, the offspring of their 
undisturbed deliber utions and of their free choice; 
that they have found it to bear the trisis of ad- 
verse as Well as prosperous circumstances, to con- 
tain in ifs combination of the felerate and clective 
praicivles. «reconcile nent of public strength with 
indi iduai liberty, of national power for the de- 
feace of notional rights, with a sceurity against 
wars of injustice, of ambition, or of vain glory, in 
the fundamental provision which subjects all 
questions of wut to the will of the nation itself, 
Weich is to pay its cosis cd feel its calamities. 
Nur is it less a peculiar felicity of this constitu- 
tion, so dear io us all, that it is found to be capa- 
bie, without losing its vital energies, of expanding 
itself over a spacious territory, wich the increase 
and expansion of the community for whose bene- 
fit it was establisiied. 

_ And may I not be allowed to add to this gratify- 
Ing spectacle, that I shall read in the character 
of the American people, in their devotion to true 


liberty, and to the constitution which is its palla- | 


dium, sure presages, that the destined career of 
my country will exhibit a gavernment pursuing 
the public good as its sole object, and regulating 
its means by the great principies consecrated in 
its charter, and by those moral principles to 
Which they are so well allied: A government 
which watches over the purity of clections, the 
freedom of speech and of the press, the triat by 
jury, and the equal interdict against the encroach- 
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ments and compacts between religion and state, 
which maintains inviolably the maxims of public 
faith, the security of persons and property, and 
encourages, in every authorised mode, that gene- 
val diffusion of knowledge wuich guarantees to 
public liberty its permanency, and to those who 
possess tie blessing, the true enjoyment of it: A 
zovernment Which «voids intrusions on the internal 
repose of other nations, and repels them from its 
own; Which does justice to all nations with a rea- 
diness ejual to the firmness with which it requires 
jitstice from them ; and which, whilst it refines its 
lomestic code from every ingredient not conge- 
nial with tue vrecepts ofan enlightened age, and 
the sentiments of a virtuous people, secks, by 
uppeals to reason, and by its libersl examples, 
to infuse into the law which governs tie civiliz- 
at world, a spirit which may diminish the fre. 
quency, or cireumscribe the cal-mities of war, 
and meliorate the social and beneficent relations 
of neace; a government, in a word, whose con- 
duct, within and » ithout, may bespeak the most 
noble of all ambitions, that of promoting peace on 
eart.:, and good will to man, 

These contemnplations, sweetening the remnant 
of my davs, will »snimate my prayers for the hap- 
piness of my beloved country, and a perpetuity 
ofthe institutions under which it is enjoyed. 

JAMES MADISON, 


—— 
NORTH CAROLINA, 

THE GOVERNORS MESSAGE TO THE LEGISLATURE, 
To the honorable the General Assembly of the Stats 
of North Carolina, 

GENTLEMEN, 

hi conformity with a resolution of the last ses- 
sion, TE cnquired of the secretary of war of the 
United Stutcs, What measures bad been taken to 
forward to tits state their proportion of the arms 
to wich she was entitled, under the act of con- 
eress, providing for arming the whole bodv of 
the mitlitin ofthe United States ; and received for 
ans ver, that from the returns in that department, 
it appeared that sixty-two thousand stand of arms 
had been procured previous to the first of Jonuary 
last, under that act: Dividing ‘his number among: 
the several states and territories, arrceably to the 
militia returns, the pertion to which the state of 
North Carolina would be entitled is three thou- 
sand seven hundred and eight stand, of which 
two thousand one hundred & eighty have been de- 
livered, and the ordnance dep.rtment would take 
unmediate measures for delivering to my order 
the balance, which is one thousand five hundred 
and twenty-eight. An order has been issued to 
the assistant deputy quarter master general, in 
this state, and they now await the order of the 
excentive, at the United States’ store house at, 
Newbern aad Wilmington. The further disposi- 
tion of them rests with the legislature. 

Ihave the satisf.ction also to inform you, that of 
the amount advanced by the state in payment of a 
detachment of militix, elled into the service of 
the United States, in the summer of 1813, thirty 
thousand dollars, hes been received from the «e- 
neral government. The whole amount claimed 
is thirty-scven thousand four hundred and _ se- 
venty-nine dollars and thirty-three cents.—- 
The balance [ have been assured will be naid. if, 





upon an examination of the receipts and evidences 
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of payment it shall be fuund due. The sum of 
mineteen hundred and one dollars thirty cents be- 
ing the amount, with interest, advanced for the 
transportation of « regiment of militia from Hills- 
borough to Norfotk, has also been received, and 
the further sum of three thousand cdolla:s has 
been deposited with the clerk of the board of 
auditors, to discharge certain militia claims, trans- 
mitted by that board to the War department. ‘The 
muster rolls of the rez iment called to Wadesbo- 
rough have been forwarded to tie district pay- 
master at this place, and funds either have been, 
or wall in a short time be transmitted. ‘Thus pro- 
vision has been made for the payment of nearly 
the whole of the militia claims, and almost the 
whole amount advanced by the state has been re- 
funded. A circu stance evincing the good faith 
and promptitude with which the general govern- 
met complies with its cngusemernts. 

Ia reply to the resolution approb.ting the con- 
duct of the president of the United Ststes, I have 
the honor to lay before you his answer, in the 
file marie (A.) 

I transmitted to the wardepartment a duplicate 
pay roli of the officers convened at Salisbury, 
with a request that the sum advanced be reim- 
bursed to the state ; upon which subject | have. 
as yet, received no snswer. 

Having rendered this account of executive 
transactions, your attention is most respectfully 
invited to subjects of more essential imporiance 
to the State. 

To guard the interest of the union in our fo- 
reign relations, belongs exclusively to the gene- 
ral government; upon the states devolves the no 
less important duty of providing for the public 
welfare, -in conjunction witi, the general govern- 
ment, by a liberal and cnalightcned regard to 
everv branch of internal policy. ‘The encourage- 
ment of ovriculture, commerce, and the mechanic 
arts, the :mprovement of the morals of the peo- 
ple, by en extensive diffusion of useful informa- 
tion, and @ strict, imparticl administration of jus- 
tice, affurd ample space for the exercise of Le- 
gislative genius. 

Agriculture, the parent of health, plenty and 
contentment; the nurse of patriotisin, and every 
virtuc, Hourishes most wiiere she can, Witii ease, 
pour her stovrabundant stores into the lip of a 
Nberal market. Thus situated, commerce, the 
mechanic arts, and ticir fruits, the con forts and 
eleyancies of life, follow in her train. Among 
the advantages of a high state of agricultural 
improvement, may be reckoned the check it} 
puts upon that restless spirit of emigration, 
which keeps inen in constant search of new iiomes. 
Who would not love the cotintry of his birth, se- 
curing tohim U.e rights of freedom, similing in 





abundance, and inviting lim, as it were, to stay 
and purtake of iis bounties ? 

The design of Pro: idence, to connect the na- 
tions of the earth, and the members of the same 
community, in the bonds of social Intercourse and 
commercial interest, scems Manifested in the for- 
mation of the ovean and rivers. To man it be- 
longs, noi to frustrate that design, by supinely 
negleciing the benefits thus offered to his accep- 
tance. 

The state of North Carolina, though not so 
highly favored as some of her sister states, has 
yet many edvantages, which, if properly impro- 
ved, would give her that stand in the union, to 
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which her population and extent of territory so 
eminently entitle her. Possessing a mild and ge- 
nial climate, a fertility of soil scarcely surpyssed 
by any of her Atlantic sisters; an hardy, indus- 
trious and enterprising population; intersected 
with rivers, running at convenient distances thro’ 
almost the whole extent of her territory ; and, to 
crown all—blessed witi a constitution of the sim- 
plest Republican form—what might she not as- 
vire to, if her resources were properly brought 
into action? Situated as she now !s, a great part 
of her produce goes to swell the amount of ex- 
ports of the two adjoining states. To prevent 
this, state pride as well as interest should prompt 
us to use every exertion. Let her rivers be made 
navirble, and if practicable, her outlets to the 
ocean opened, and ere long, we should see her 
agriculture improving, her commercial towns ris- 
ing to importance, the value of her land increas- 
ing, and her people, instead of seeking new coun- 
tries, contented to remain at home, and cultivate 
the soii that gave them birth. Instead, then, of 
only contributing to the wealth and aggrandise- 
ment of others, we should be enabled to manage 
our oWn commercial concerns, and to free our- 
selves from a degrading species of dependence 
upon the citizens of other states Instead of 
going there to dispose of our produce, a suf- 
ficient inducement might be held out to men of 
capital to settie in our towns, and bring a market 
home tous. These are advantages of no little 
importance, and appear to me to entitle che sub- 
ject to u full share of Lecislative attention. 

The subject of education has always been one 
of primary importance, with all governments es- 
tal lished for the benefit of the great body of the 
people, and not with a view to the aggrandise- 
ment of one, or a few individuals Men intend- 
ed for slaves, the more ignorant the better. To 
obey the will of « master requires no deliberaiion. 
But, if for freedom, they ought, of course, to be 
enlightened. The various dut:es reqnired of the 
citizens of a government where just and equita- 
Lle jaws are the rule of action, anc where the offi- 
ces of every department are open to merit, not 
only make it the duty but the interest of every in- 
div.dual to quzlify Limself for their discharge, 
ini also requires of the government to afford the 
opportunity of information to all, If the we:lthy 
alone be admitted to the temple of science, the 
most dasjrerous species of aristocracy may be 
apprehen: ed from the union of two such power- 
ful agents as wealth and talents, 

The various seminaries which have arisen in 
the state within a few vears, from individual ex- 
ertion alone, mark the progress of literary taste, 
and point to the present asthe time for icegisiative 
patronage. Permit the favorable juncture to pass, 
and this growing teste may sicken, die, and re- 
quire ages to revive. ‘To avail himself of public 
sentiment in support of any measure, denotes the 
judicious statesman. 

A plan by which the means of obtaining some 
portion of education, may be afforded to every 
one, however indigent, is, without doubt, practi- 
cable The example set in a neighboring state, 


in establishing funds for the advancenicnt of lite- 
rature and internal improvement, seems well 
worthy of imitation. 

No part of legislative duty involves, perhaps, 
more important interests then the regulation of 





the judiciary department. 
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impartial interpretation of the laws, as much de- 


pends, as on their formation. No matter how 
just or equitable they may be, if administered 
by weak or corrupt interpreters, oppression, m 
many instances, follows as a necessary conse- 
quence. 

Tlie legislative and executive departments of 
the government of this state, with powers defined 
and limited by the constitution, are aunually re- 
sponsible to tue people or their agents for cor- 
ruption or incapacity in office. ‘Their opinions, 
though innocent and honest, though delivered on 
oath, are controlled by the sovereign will. ‘The 
judiciary is responsible to the sovereignty for no- 
thing but crime, and in no other mode than by 
impeachment. ‘fo prevent the .buse of power in 
this department, it is most respectiully submitted, 
if good policy does noi dictate tie holdi:¢ out 
such inducements «as, may attract, and keep 
upon the bench, men of the first abilities and in- 
tegrity. 

Tne importance of an upright and enlightened 





judiciary cannot be more fully tilustrated,gthan by 
a reference to the historv of that country from | 
which we derive many of our political maxims. ! 
When every other department of the government | 
has been involved in the strife of contendin, fac-! 
tions, or umcage the vortex of corruption, | 
the decisions of tiftir courts stand as monuments | 
of the wisdom and incorruptible integrity of the | 
judiciary. The judges, selected from the most | 
distinguished for talents, and holding their offi-| 
ces by the tenure of good behaviour, though re- | 
movable by a vote of parliament, seem to have’ 
acknowledyed no superior but the laws, and to! 
have known no party Lut thei country. | 

The subject of a change in the penal laws of} 
this state muy possibly be brought before you, | 
and will, no doubt, meet with due consideration. | 
The report to be made by the gentlemen «ppoint- | 
ed to ascertain the number of convictions in tne 
state, Will probably enable you to judge if any | 
necessity for a change exists. | 

My private secretary will Jay before you my 
letter book, together with a file marked (B.) con- 
taining the resignations of Leonard Henderson, 
Fsq. late one of the judges of the superior Courts ; 
of Jumes Iredell, Esq. Solicitor of the Ist Judicial 
Circuit; as also the resign: tions of magistrates 
and field officers, which have come to this office 
in the recess; sundry resolutions of the legisla- 
tures of different states, und a proposal to furnish 
the st:tce with any number of copies of the se- 
cond edition of a work entitied State pupers and 
Public Documents. 

Though, on your present meeting, the plea. 
sure of congratulating you on the bounty of Pro- 
vidence in an abundant crop, be denied me, I 
may be permitted to do so on the prosperous con- 
dition of our country in her foreign relations. At 


peace with all the world, Europe banishing to | 


our shores some of her best and most useful ta- 
lents ; a place of refuge to the oppressed of every 
country ; envied and feared by tyrants; our na- 
tional character at the highest pitch of elevation ; 
What more could we ask of divine favor, than a 
continuance of such prosperity ’—To perpetuate 
these blessings is to deserve them. 

With the most respectful consideration, I have 
the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM MILLER. 
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From the National Intelligencer. 
VIEWS OF NATIONAL POLICY. 


The following remarks are respectfully submitted te 
the Members of Congress. 


To future ages, interesting indeed will be the 
records of the rise and progress of the United 
States ; now even the historian is sometimes lost 
in wonder and astonishment at the reality, which 
has so rapidly risen up before him. A smal! num- 
ber of inhabitants, spread over an extensive ter- 
ritory, starting at once into existence as nation: 
exciling first the surprize, and then the jealousy 
of other nations ; at once possessing a great, dig- 
nified, and independent ciaracter; showing a 
force and a skill in the field and in the cabinet, 
excceding the extravagant speculations of the 
most enthusiastic. 

"Vis your duty, gentlemen, exclusively, from 
the provisions of that inestimabie instrument, the 
palladium of our liberties, to watch over this cha- 
racter; to look to its preservation and its advance- 
ment; to extend your views to the further im- 
provement of the power, the greatness, wexulth, 
and strength of the union, so happily formed 
by events, to which it is unnecessary here even 
to make aliusion—nor sliall I particularize ree 
cent events, which have raised the American 
nation to an eminence, from which she is admir- 
ed by allcandid and generous nations, and which 
have given strength to that union. 

Tis your duty to keep alive this admiration— 
this respect justly felt by other powers; *tis your 
duty io bring forth the various talents which are 
found in every section of the union, more advan- 
tageous and important thin the mines of Mexico: 
these but serve to encourage sloth and weakness. 

‘The sword has now been returned to the scab- 
bard—let your attention be directed, first, to the 
placing your country in such a situation, and un- 
der such « state of preparation, as to prevent her 
from being subject to the sudden “ ussaults of the 
enemy.” Secondly, to such laws as will ensure a 
more certain protection to our commerce, than is 
ut this moment enjoyed by the merchant and ship 
owner. Thirdly, to inland navigation, connecting 
the trade of the lakes and the rivers with the in- 
terior and Atlentic states. And, fourth, let the 
urts be your special care; let them be forthwith 
encouraged by you; extend a fostering hand and 
nourish the plants of genius, now shooting up in 
every state in the union. ‘The aid of foreign ar- 
tists will not be required, if, by your acts, you give 
tone to the arts. 

Through the pencil, more powerful even than 
language, all the early and late glorious, match- 
less achievements of the American patriot, soldier 
and statesman, will be handed through ages, to 
nations yet unknown, to be their bright examples ; 
and be the sure proof of our gratitude to valer, 
our taste, and our fecling. Where shall we be- 
gin, I hear it whispered, when Congress shall give 
their attention to this subject? The ready answer 
is take the first acts of the worthies in times past ; 
our fathers first declared themselves free, and 
bled to sustain this «ct. Millions yet unborn will 
do as I do at this moment; and sure the tearful 
eye cannot deceive when the heart overflows with 
gratitude. Take, then, that first great and glori- 
ous record—take the Declaration of Independence 
—select that momentous epoch, which was big 
with the fate of our existence as 4 nation—when 
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the hearts of all assembled in the first Congress 
were opened to understand, to weil, to adopt, 
and die in support of that sacred instrument, 
when adopted; take the representation of that 
body, receiving the report of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Hlas this subject yet engaged the attention of 
any gentleman ut howe? bt was; and it has inter- 
ested the heart of every man devoted to uis coun- 
try. 
by skill and patriotic zeal, would meet tie udin- 
ration and tianks of each citizen in uae Union 

The very worthy and amiable coloncl Vrum- 
bull, distinguished, but not encouraged as an ariist 
in his own Country, has designed and executed i: 

his best manner this must important subject; the 
characters so renowned by that event, appear us 
though given buck to us by the permission of 
superior power, that we may yet guze on wih fi 
Tia affection, and make new asseverations before 
them, of fidelity and unaltercbie altaci:ment to 
the government of their choicc, and to preserve 
the independence they fad declared and ovtained 
for their children. I aave no donbt but Congres, 
could call up the noble feelings in col. Trumpuls 
which prompted him to a design, at once so bola 
and worthy of him, and procure a painting suitec 
to the cupitol. Let this subject as curly as pessi- 
Lie be considered ; it may be necessary, as tit 
building progresses in repairs, to make provision 
for a proper position, space and light, without 
which your Declaration of Independence could no* 
be read, nor be of advantage to the people, ani 
iajure matcrialiy, though innocently, tie repu- 
tation of the artist. 

This accomplished, some means wiil be devis- 
ed, fam sure, calculated to preserve to our coun- 
try the genius and talents found within it. Al- 
ready has ihe more conyenial taste and patronage 
of European citics been tricd by our countrymen 
We are not too young to be improved in our foad- 
ness for the arts: nor yet so old grown, as to be 
penurious and miserly to a fault. No, iet our na- 
tion vic wit the most enlightened in every par- 
ticular, through your guardianship and assistance ; 
but suffer not the evils of luxury and a licentious- 
ness of muaners, now unknown to us, to be natu- 
ralized. No longer let it be a refiecti nm, that our 
countrymen can preside over the most noble in- 
stitutions in Europe, enjoying public and private 
patronage, while at home they would move unno- 
ticed and unknown. Suaall the vencrable West. 
and Alston, with Leslie, and others, be allow ed 
to illumine the eastern hemispiere, because they 
were neglected in the west, the land of their 
birth? Forbid it ye fathers and guardians of our 
Nation’s peace, our nation’s honor, our nation’s 
glory. 

CORREGGIO. 


FINE ARTS. 


From the National Intelligencer. 


ARCHITECTURAL, 

Fhe rap: | improvement of our country by ele- 
gant and solid editices, edifices appropriated to 
the purposes of civilization, not, like those tha: 
«lecorate Europe so profusely—to those of war 
und tyranny—is one of the most pleasing contem- 
piations that the present time affords. 
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"Lis a subject, if well transiated te canvas, 


the first describing tie new Penitentiary House 
of the State of Georgia, the other the m.pgnificent 
new church in Providence, eliorded me singular 
pleasure. With this pleasure, [ hope that the re- 
marks Lam about to offer on the latter building 
may not be thought inconsistent. They arise 
from a wish, that tue highest and most difficult 
achievement of art, simplicity, were inore tie ob- 
ject of the study of our artisis, than Giat sore of 
decoration for wiiich no excuse can be pieaced 
but precedent, whether Grecian, Roinan or Gothic. 
fie clescription of the latter buiiding in the pa- 
per of this morning hes particwany suggesied 
| tiem. 

| On this description, Which is so clear thata 
jfurawing of tue exterior of the church might be 
made trom it, | will offer such remarks as linve 
oceurred to a lover of tiie arts, with whom the 
histury wd principles of archiiceture heve, from 
early youth, been a favoriie study. They are sitb- 
itted with great defcrence to the talents 9° the 
arciitect; and should ie ecer see them, be ought 
not to be, and E presume will not be, efcnded by 
them, 

The building is stated to be built in the Gre- 
cian style. The Grecian bnitcaaes of the oge of Pe. 
riches, that remain, are conitncad to a vers vimited 
number, and exist clicus at A’hens. ‘hose of 
nove ancient date iy Creeee, Sicily oad Naples, 
(Miggua Grecia) are in a sue more ponderous 
and severe style, although Uieir general character 
is that of the best age oF Grecian art. A: ter Greece 
had become a part of the Roinen Empire, the arts 
of the vaticjuished became subservient to the lux. 
ury and pride of thcir masters. Tricked out in 
the mecretricious orhaments, Which Wantonness 
demanded, and weakh was able to purchase, the 
architecture with which the Roman Emperors, 
especially Adri:n, decorated Atuens, is as inferior 
m Uae Ciastity oO: its character, as it Is generally 
siper-or in ifs expensive extent and coration to 
that of the age of Pericles. 

When, therefore, a building is said to be built 
inthe Grecian taste. the idea sug rested is, that it 
unites the most Gegant proportions with the most 
severe simplicity; that decoration is used only 
where the object of the siructure is explained by 
it, or where the decoration lself is a nieans of re- 
alor apparent utiity; Une great god sense, as 
well as great art, hes been empioved im the de- 
sign aad construction of the work, and that no ex- 
pease, Which might have been devoted to the per- 
manence or convenicnee of the structure, has 
yeen directed to cut stones initio inexplicable 
forms, because other stones in other buildings iad 
been cut into such forms. 

The buildings of Greece which remain, are 
principally temples. ‘They are parallelogram, €i- 
ther surroun:led by colonades, or having porticos 
at one or both ends. In so simple a form there is 
little on which to found a style of fora, if { may 
ise this expression. But the character of dreadth 
of mass and of repose, which is their great and on- 
iv general character, may be produced by an in- 
finite variety of forms — It is, therefore, the chia- 
racter principally to be preserved, ifa building 1s 
to have a Grecian effect. The mere tec nical 
‘neans by which it is produced, are perhaps redu- 
cible to a few rules.—-1. That the buildings should 
consist of as few detached masses as its object 
will allow. 2. That the separate masses should 
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combined effect shall be that of one single whole. 
3. That ao horizontal line shali be broken or dis- 
continucd. 4. That no difficulty shall appear to 
have been conquered in the consiriction. In fact, 
that tae building shall cousist with Lord Chesier- 
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ficld’s negative description of beauty—nothing ex- 
araordiuary. Ii these means are well used, the 
teclinical beauty of repose will be produced; and 
tie buiiding, let the detail of its style be whut it 
will, nay be suid to be built in the Grecian taste. 
But in the ordinawy acceptation of the word, 
the sty/e will depend on the details of mouldings, 
enteblatures avd cccorations: and priucipally on 
those purts of ‘hc ouildings which are reducible 
to one of the colers of architecture. With these 
preliumeary vicws of the subject, 1 will take the 
Jiberty to proccea. 
Tire heisith of t.e church externally from the 
floor to the € ves, is no where mentioned. It is, 
therefore, dificult to form a good idea of its ge- 
neral mass at itis very probabiv of »nexcep- 
tion. bie provortion: And the gencr.d mass may be 
a very woud s,,ccimen of the Grecian laste, as far 48 
it depends Goon proportion. My remarks must, 
therefore, principally apply to the style, in which, 
as it appears te me, drat chere is not the most re- 
mote resemb] .nec to aiiy thing Grecian at present 
in €xistence. Tee front presents vow Muted 
Doric colums on fhcir pedestals of stone.” The 
columns do nol .ppear iv form a prostyle or por- 
tico, eciuse, the “tower, &e. rises” from the pe- 
diment.” There is ove insiance of columas xt- 
tachcci to the wai! in the temple of Minervs Pallas 
at Athens, butit is u soiitary one—but ticire does 
not exist 2 singic instance of a Grecian Doric co- 
This 






lumn ona pedestal, or even with a base. 
then is an error wluch puts the wWaole building 
out of the Grecian character. 

The next feature of the buliding is that of the 
principal entabl.ture, broken to jeta window pass 
through it. ‘The precedenis for Uiis practice Can 
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It is said, that the windows, with the cornices, 

are richly rusticated. ‘Tisis isthe description, cer- 
tuinly not of the architect, because Doric cornices 
'cannot well be rusticated; and the very expres- 
‘sion, richly rusticated, implies a contradiction in 
terms. J can therefore, only generally remark, 
that rusticated architectures are not of Grecian 
origin, but of the most corrupt age of the arts, 
und are now almost generally disused. 
It is a matter of regret, that architecture, com- 
bining in its operations the most exilted science, 
with the most perfect art; equally necessary to 
the comfort of the cottage, and to the maguifi- 
cence of the palsce; the most permanent record 
of tie public spirit, the wealth, the civilizetion, 
and taste of nations, should hardly be considered 
us subject to the laws of reason. That the most 
celebrated architect of his day, is often only the 
most successful copvist of the absurdities of the 
Roman luxury of the age when taste and morals 
were in the decline; and that even our national 
buildings should remind us of the palaces of Eu- 
ropean kings, by the taste of their external deco- 
rations, rather than of Athenian freedom, by their 
beantivul, magnificent, and permanent simplicity. 
PHILOTECHNIS. 


2 


USEFUL ARTS. 

New Discoveries. 
he following mteresting remarks of the inde- 
fatigable Dr. Mitchill, on the modern application 
of hydrogen gas to the purposes of public and 
fainitiar illumination, and on a recent improve- 
ment of a plough, are copied from a letter ad- 
dressed by him to the Editors of the New-York 


Gazette - 


THE WOOD PLOUGH. 
F.ver since the forefather of the human rece 
was doomed to till the ground, it has been an ob- 





only be found in tie most corrupt ages of arciii- 
tecture- Lia Greece no such case could occur 
Among the tings to be avoided, it is enunmercted 
even in Chambers work, 4 Work of very mocerate 
value. But independeativ of the want of good 
precedent, this interruption of te principal line 
of the building in te place where it ought to be 
most scrup:tlously prescrved, is contrary to sound 
reasoning ; for it destroys all appearuice of a sut- 
ficient resistance to the lateral pressure of the pe- 
dimem, to which the horizontal entabiature serves 


; . 
asthe tie or bond, asa beam does to a puir of 


rafters. Besides, if the entablature has the pro- 
per Doric projection, the cornice from each side 
must enter deeply into the window, or return up- 
ona blank wall left to receive it. 

The enormous window, which hus no doubt a 
Magnificent effect, is contrary to every idea in ex- 


istence in the age of Grecian architecture, as well | 


as the niches, pannels and wide intercolumnations. 

The tower and steeple, of Oviental origin, is 
certainly a great ornament to the town, and ap- 
pears to have great merit in its proportions. 

Of the interior of the building, the description 
is less intelligible. If the Corinthian columns are 
27 feet high, they must be 2 fect 8 inches in dia- 
meter, and their entablature should be at least 5 
feet 4 inches high, in all 32 feet 4 inches; and yet 
the dome is stated to be only 34 feet from the 
floor, so that some error must exist in the dimen- 
ons as they are published. 


| ject of great moment to lesson his portion of toil, 
| and increase the amount of his crop. Slow and 
| tedious, 16 in many other examples, has been the 
march of improvement. Ape after age haus been 
| engaged in contriving better methods than those 
\| before known, to turn up the fertile glebe, by 
| furrowing the earth. [is one of the memorable 
jj events of the present day, and it gives me peculi- 
\Jur pleasure to record it, that the genius of Jethro 
(| Wood, «a plain and practical farmer, of Cayuga, 
has produced this implement of husbandry in a 
more finisiied form tlian, as far as T can learn, has 
been accomplished by any other person. 

A short time ago, this interesting man, with 
General John Swartwout, Judge Touseley, and 
some other friends of the plough, favored me with 
their company at a special conversation. I re- 
quested the modest and unassuming inventor to 
| consider me as his pupil After I had received a 
good portion of instruction, we proceeded to a 
place where his plough was deposited, and to 
another where two ploughs just imported from 
Yorkshire, in England, were in store. We exa- 
mined them both; we compared, we contrasted 
them. T have seldom beheid »n example of ex- 
cellent materials and ingenious Jabor, so unhzppi- 
ly applied, so wrongly directed, as in this Eng- 
lish plough. Trealiy never was more completely 
satisfied of the preference due to a domestic in- 
vention, than in this cuse. The Fredish plough 
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had various points of superiority. The following 
were some of them :— 

1. A greater aptitude to penetrate the soil, and 
form a furrow. 

2. A singular and admirable fitness in the mould- 
board, by means of the spiral form of its inclined 
plane, to raigg the sward from its horizontal bed, 
to the perpendicular, and to turn it upside down. 

3. The substitution of a cast iron plate, of the 
cost of half a dollur, to be screwed to the low and 
fore-edge of the mouid-board, instead of the hea- 
vy, expensive and old fashioned share. 

4. The use of cast iron for the mouid-board it- 
self, and the several land irons. 

5. The construction of the entire plough, with 
the exception of the beam and handles, of cast 
and wrought iron, whereby every part is properly 
braced and secured. 

6. The moderate price of this plough; its 
strength and durability ; and the small expense of 
time, labor,’ and stuff requisite for repzirs. 

7. The saving of a considerable portion of the 
labor of the beasts who draw, and of the man who 
guides the plough. 

1. The iiandsome and workmanlike appearance 
of a field prepared for planting or sowing, by this 
instrument. 

There are no doubt other advantages, which do 
not occur to me at this moment. More consum- 
mate judges than I, may point them out. 

Afterwards a trial of the power of Mr. Wood’s 
plough was made on General Johnson’s farm, at 
Brooklyn. We all admired its fitness for its great 
object. In acountry where agriculture is the 
principal employment of the people, every facility 
to exertion, every project of economy, every sav- 
ing of labor, is important. ‘The plough is the 
main spring of rural culture. It is of the utmos! 
importance that it be kept vigorous and active. 
The tillage of the ground, the occupation first 
given to man by his Creator, as it secures to him 
meat, fire and clothes, by a serics of steady and 
innocent operations, renders him at the same time 
most virtuous, independent and happy. I consi 
der the plough as the helm of State; and that 
helm, directed as it ought to be, and as I hope it 
ever willbe, by the lords of the soil, will conduct 
us to safety, to plenty, and to honor. Let us then 
reverence the plough, and treat as the true bene- 
factors to mankind, those who improve its con- 
struction ar its use. 

WINDSOR’S GAS-LIGHT. 

It was said by an eminent philosopher long ago, 
that blaze was an ignited vapor. It was, however, 
reserved for the modern chemists to determine 
that that vapor Was a gas or «it of an inflamina- 
ble proper@; that it was capable of being set on 
fire like other combustible bodies; and that the 
presence and co-operation of oxygenous or pure 
air, yas necessary to ignite the vapor. 

The existence of flame or blaze, wheresoever it 
may de, is accompanied with the extrication of 
heat and light. Inthe greater part of natural 
bodies, there are two materials capable of sup- 
porting fire, the volatile part forming flame and 
called hydrogen; and the fixed part, forming the 
red brand, and denominated carbone. Constant 
as is this association, it isa curious fuct, the means 
of separating and applying them to distinct pur- 
poses is quite a modern discovery. I believe 
Mons Le Bon, of Paris, and Mr. Windsor, of Lon- 
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drogen gas in a close apparatus, of collecting it 
into a Capacious reservoir, of conducting it forth 
in conduits anc tubes, and of producing tigiit by 
burning it, origniting the vapor, at the tole or 
orifice through which the inflammable gas made 
its escape into the atmospiiere—They called it 
the thermo lamp, About the year 1802, Mr. tien- 
trey made experiments upon the thermo lamp, at 
the city of Washington. Being then there as one 
of the Representatives in Congress from the city 
of New-York, I witnessed Mr. Henfrey’s uicthod 
of lighting a chamber by the gus. He then sub. 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, through 
the Commissioner of the Revenue, « project tor 
supplying the numerous tight houscs along our 
coast, with the material or the thermo jamp. It 
was my lot to be c#licd upon +t that time for an 
opinion upon the subject. | prepared for Mr. Gal. 
L.tin a recommendatory report, which was print- 
ed among the documents of the day, and now par- 
takes o1 their oblivious si:imber. The proposal 
wis finally declined by tiie Treasury The zea 

lous underuker then went to Richmond in Virgi- 
nia; made a premature effort to illuainse that 
city with bis thermo lunp, and failed. Le Bon 

stopped in Paris; Windsor also failed in London. 
The thermo lamp was extinguished, and remained 

so until it was rekindled, about twelve or toirteen 

years after by Mr. Accum and his associates, and 

announced to the world as gus-light. 

The discovery of the method of separating the 
nydrogene from the carbone, and of applying each 
ingredient to its appropriate perpose, is !mpor- 
tant. Man is defined by naturalists to be a diurnal 
animal; that is, one who requires the uid of artifi- 
cil light during tne absence of the sun. His con- 
stitution and comfort require that he should pos- 
sess such lizht, though procured at great ex- 
pense. 

The extrication of inflammable air for the pur- 
pose, ranks among the imporiunt improvements of 
ourtime. I feel the dispus..ion to express to- 
wards the Common council of the city of New- 
York, my respect end approbation for their jibe. 
ral patronage of a new experiment for furnisi ing 
light to the city. Ihave witnessed, from time to 
time, the peculiar combination of science and art, 
of principle with practice; in short, of tie head 
to contrive with the hand to execute, which dis- 
tinguish Mr Hare. And when I listened io the 
learned and instructis e lecture of Dr. Sumuc! Aker- 
ly, on the history, properties and uses of |, aro- 
gen gas, delivered to a numerous assem't of 
both sexes, surrounded by brillient gas lights, I 
thought I beheld the comme:cerient of a work 
which would afford us more light, and beter 
light than we ever had before, and at a clicap- 
errate. This 1s another of the benefits which, in 
the present period, are crowding upon usin rapid 
succession. 

I could write you much more, gentlemen, if I 
had nothing to do but write. But I must throw 
aside mv pen, and fold up my paper, that I may 
attend to my social and more immediate duties, 


— 


MEDICAL. 

From the Albany Gazetie, Nov. 25. 
Though it is probable, that one or other of the 
medical gentlemen mentioned in the following Ict- 
ter, may favor the medical public with the casein 








don, first began the work ef extricating the hy- 


a more professional form, yet this, from the pa- 
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tient himself, is drawn up with so much apprernts 
accuracy and judsment, and details his own feel- 
jn.8 so precisely, during the operation of the Ci- 
cuia, that it may be useful in all.ying the fears of 
future unhappy sulferers, us to its dose and effects, 
should it be prescribed by ue physician. 


Letter from Sumuel Chipman, Esq. of Ontario, to 
div James Low, of Albany. 
Richinond, (Ontario Co.) Oct. 25, 1816. 

Dear Sik, am not sure that you will recog- 
nize me by my name, but you will doubtless re- 
coilect that Icalled upon you in July last, and that 
you made an application of galvanism to my f.ce, 
and afterwards extracted a tooth for me at Mr. 
Skiuner’s 

I remember you mentioned to Mr. M’Donald, 
that mine Was probably a case of the Tic Dolaveux. 
Your conjecture I iiave found but too true. Hav- 
ing learned from medical men, that this is a dis- 
easc, which very seldom occurs—so seldom in- 
deed, that they are generally _—— both ofthe 
causes Which produced it, and its characteristic 
features, aud also of any meens of cure—and be- 
lieving that a history of my case may be interest- 
ing, if not useful to you, 1 take the liberty of mak- 
ing this communication. 

The pain in my face commenced the 23d of June 
last, and supposing it to proceed from a tooth in 
the left side of my lower jaw, I had it extracted 
the diy following; but without affording me any 
relief. ‘Tie jaw was considerably fractured, to 
which cause I attributed the continuance of the 
pain. The pain, which at first was not very se- 
vere, soon increased to such a degree, as to de- 
prive me of sleep, when in a recun:bent posture. 
It cont! aued gradually to increase for four or five 
weeks, in which time I made my journey to New- 
York, and was on my return when I called on vou 
at Albany. Either the application of galvanism, 
which you made to my face, or the extracting of 
the tooth from my upper jaw, which bled very 
freely —so much so as to produce a considerable de- 
grec of faintness—gave mea respite from pain for 
nezrafortnight, when it again returned. The nerve 
affected, to which the pain was almost wholly con- 
fined, was, as my physician informed me, the fift), 
branch of the seventh pair of nerves. The parox- 
isms Of pain never continued, except in one or 
two instances, more than from fifteen minutes to 
two hours; and would return without any appa- 
rent exciting cattse; and ne external application, 
however powerful, would at ad/ times afford any 
relief. The pain alwavs commenced in one of the 
places from which the teeth had been extracted, 
but would almost invariably remove immediate- 
ly and fix itself in some part of the nerve, 
and remain there until the paroxism had ceas- 
ed, for that time. At one time, it would fix in 
my temple—at another, in my ear—at another, 
just under, or below it, when, at every pulsation, 
the pain was like that produced by striking into it 
the point of a sharp knife. It at last, however, 
affected the muscle of my throat The soreness 
of the part affected was always in proportion to 
the pain. When there was no pain, there was no 
soreness whatever. The pain was, foralong time, 
sO severe, that when walking the floor, I was ob- 
liged to take off my shoes, and walk as lightly 
as possible. [t at length became s0 severe, that 
mstead of resting my head against the wall, or 
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upright. I could neither speak nor groan; and 
those who attended upon me, told me that they 
supposed I was aslecp. ‘Than what I then en- 
dured, I can conceive of nothing, except the in- 
quisitorial rack, more completely horrid. Not be- 
ing able to use the muscles on the left side of my 
face, when I spoke, they became contracted, and 
that side of my face much smaller than the other, 
{applied to a number of respectable physicians— 
was bled very freely, and was directed to make 
external application of stimulants. I applied the 
essciice Of mustard, ether, and hot vinegar, sutu- 
rated with salt and filled with red pepper. As 
these, especially the ether, sometimes afforded a 
temporary relief, I continued their application 
several weeks; though without any hopes of ef- 
fecting a cure. As my health and strength were 
failing fast, the disease constantly gained ground, 
and the means made use of failing to produce any 
relief, and the physicians unable to givea name to 
it, which they were now convinced was not caus- 
ed by the teeth, or a fracture of the jaw, I at last 
sent for Drs. Jacobs and Dungan, who, on exami- 
nation, decided that it was a case of the Tic De- 
loreaux. One of the gentlemen had a recent pe- 
riodical medical publication (tie title I do not re- 
collect*) which contained a communication on 
the subject by Dr. Jackson, of Boston, giving a 
detailed account of a case which he had cured by 
very free use of the Cicuta.t After considerable 
consultation, they determined on making a trial 
of it in my case, instead of separating the nerve, 
which heretofore, had been the only method of 
effecting a cure, though seldom successful. They 
immediately prepared the extract from the Cicu- 
ta, by expressing the juice from the green leaves, 
and evaporating it in thesun. Although Dr. Jack- 
son states, that given in smal] quantities, it had no 
effect—that he gave to a young lady of delicate 
constitution, three hundred grains in six hours, 
still the physicmns were too cautious in their, 
practice, at first, to afford me more than tempo- 
rary relief—As the pain was, generally, most se- 
vere and constant in the nights, they commenced 
giving it to me just at evening; and in the course 
of the night, they gave me 26 grains. This pro- 
duced but little effect; though it relieved the 
pain, while the operation of it continued. The 
next night I took 175 grains, which so far intoxicated 
me that I could with difficulty walk without assist- 
ance. Thenight following, [took 180 grains with 
about the same effect. The night following, having 
no Cicuta prepared, and the pain being more intolc- 
rable than it had ever been, I resolved to have re- 
course to opium, It is impossible for language to 
describe the pain I endured at this time. The 
paroxism returned once in about fifteen minutes 
and continued about that time. At first I took 
five grains of opium, and in two hours took seven- 
teen. This eased the pain, though it neither in- 
toxicated, nor gave me any inclination to sleep. 
The day and night following the pain was slight, 
but the next day returned. I had now lost all 
hopes of relief from Cicuta, but determined to 
surrender myself entirely into the hands of my 
physicians ; and Dr. Jacobs resolved to make ano- 
ther, and more bold experiment. The Cicuta I 
had now prepared, [ am confident, from its effect, 
was better than what I had previously taken. I 
now commenced with a dose of four pillyy of five 
grains ¢ach, and in two hours and ten minutes, 








upon the table, I was compelled to sit perfectly 
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took 120 grains.—This fixed me to my chair, and 
rendered me almosi entirety motionless—unabie 
even to raise my hand to my head. It was oniy 
with considerabie exertion that [could open my 
eyes—and coud but indistinetly distinguish ob- 
jects across the room. Its effect on my sigiit Was 
to multipiy every ovject at which I looked. The 
ditlicuity which I expenmenced in opening my eyes 
was not occasioned by drowsiness. [had my rea- 
son perfec ly, and could converse. In another 


instance, it might perhaps affect the organs of 


speech, as well as otier parts of the system, In 
abouttwo hours, | could bear my weight, and 
with the assistance of a person to enable me to 
keep my balance, | could waik, but with great 
difficulty. ‘This was about five weeks ago, ancl 
the debility, which for near « fortnight was so 
great us to produce the “fever and ague march” 
to perfection, still continues, though very slight. 
My health is now good, and Iam able to attend to 
business. Lhave no doubt a permanent cure is 
etfected. 

The sensation produced by the Cicuta is very 
singular—the intoxication is entirely different 
from that produced either by spirituous liquor or 
opium. ‘There is neither that of depression, nor 
exhiliration of spirits, caused by them; neither 
does it produce thirst. It affects the limbs but not 
the head. Indeed there is no unpleasant teeling, 
while under the operation of it, if you sit perfect- 
ly still; but if you attempt to move there is a clis- 
agreeable prickling sensation, just like that Which 
you feel in your limbs when the circulation of the 
blood commences after having been obstructed 
by their laying too long in a particular position. 

I am aware that, had I been able to express 
myself in medical languaye, I might have written 
much more intelligibly ; but trust you will be able 
to understand my meaning. Thave been thus par- 
ticular in giving a history of my case, not knowing 
whether you have been conversant with the dis- 
ease: and ifso, whether you have any knowledge 
of the value of Cicuta in effecting acure. Indeed 
the disease so seldom occurs, that although you 
may have been acquainted with it, and made use 
of the Cicuta, in effecting a cure, still the addi- 
tional evidence of its efficacy, which this case may 
afford, will, Lhope, insome measure compensate 
wou for the trouble of reading this long epistle. 

Dr. Jacobs or Dungan will probably make a re- 
port of this case, which will doubtless be more 
intelligible and interesting, especially to the fu- 
culty. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
yant, 

SAMUEL CHIPMAN. 

Dr. Low, Albany. 

<>) > 
NATIONAL LEGISLATURE. 
; SECOND SESSION, 14th CONGRESS, 

Monday, Dec. 2.—Agreeably to the provisions 
ef the constitution for the annual meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, both houses as- 
sembled at the usual hour, and proceeded to bu- 
siness in the usual form. 


IN SENATE. 

At 12 o’clock, the President pro tempore, Mr. 
Gattianp, took the chair; and the roll being 
called by the Secretary, Mr. Cutts, it appeared 


[ No. 15, 


The credentials of the Senators from Indiana 
being read, one 0 whom was present, some conyer- 
sation took piace respceting tiem, which resuited 
in the appoiniment of « commitice to take the 
subject into consideration, wie copies of the con. 
Siitution of that state not having been received 
by either house, thotigin suid to nave been tras. 
mitted, as required bs tuw, to wie Presidcnt and 
io tne Speaker of tre wouses respectively; Mr, 
Taylor, thercfore, Was not quaiificd, Uiough ad- 
mitted to a se.t. 

After the usual orders on organizing the Sen. 
ate, Mr. Varnes proposed the toliowing resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, Viat it is expedient to repeal « law 
passed at the last session of Congress, entitled 
* An act to cline the mode of compensation to 
the members of tiie Senate and House of Renre- 
sentatives, and the deic.sates from territories ;” 
and that a committee be appointed to prepare 
and report a bili tor that purpose. 

Che resolution iies on tiie table one day, of 
course. 

Information was then sent to the other House 
that they were formed, &c. and a committee ape 
pointed to wait on the President; and the Senate 
adjourned. 

Tuesday, Dec. 3 The message from the Pre. 
sident having been read, two thousand copics 
were ordered to be prinied fur tiie use of the Se. 
nate, 

Wednesday, Dec. 4.—The motion ofvered by Mr, 
Varnum to repeal the compensation Luv, has been 
postponed until Monday next, on h.s own motion. 

Mr. Morrow, from the committee appoimted 
to enquire whether any, and if any, what, legishae 
tive measures may be necessary for admitting the 
state of Indiana into the Union, or for ex ending 
the laws of the United States to that state, made 
a report, concluding with a recommendztion of 
the following resolution : 

“€ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Represene 
taitves of the United States of America, in Congresa 
assembled, Vhat the state of Indiana, Laving formed 
to themselves « constitution and state voverniment, 
conformable to the constitution aud Jaws of the 
United States, and to the principles of the articles 
of compact between the original states and the 
people, and states to be formed in the territory 
nortli-west of the river Oliio, passed on the 13th 
day of July, 1787, the said state shall be, and is 
hereby declared to be one of the United States of 
America, and admitted into the Union on an e- 
qual footing with the original states, in all re- 
spects whatever.” 

The resolution received its first reading. 

Mr. Varnuin submitted the following resolution 
for consideration : 

Resolved, ‘Vhat a committee be appointed to 
enquire into the expediency of requiring the di- 
rectors of the bank of the United States to esta- 
blish a competent office of discount and deposit 
within the city of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia ; and that they have leave to report by 
bill or otherwise. 

Thursday, Dec. 5.—The resolution for admitting 
the state of Indiana into the Union was recommit- 
ted to the select committee further to consider 
and report thereon. 

Mr. Barbour submitted a resolution to amend 
the rules of the Senate, so as to appoint, at each 








that a quorum was present. 


session, standing committees similar to those now 
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The resoiution to: require the directors of the 
Tnited States’ b uk to establiso a branch at Wash- 
ington, Was pos poned to Moudiy next, upon the 
motion of Mr. Mason, of New Hampshire ; ; and the 
Senate aijourned. 


f Representatives; which 


HOvSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, Dre. 2.—At 12 o’clock the Speaker, 
Mr. Clay, took the ch-ir, and the roll beng call- 
ed over by the clerk of the tionuse, lr. Dougherty, 
it ap! peared that « Guorum was present. 
fer the usual orders were adopted for sup- 


plyi ing the members with papers, Kc. for com- 
municaiing with wie Senate and the appointment 
of a joint committee to wait on the President, 


It was ordered, on motion of Mr. Taylor, of 
New York, thot the House meet at twelve instead 
of eleven o'clock, for the present, {the object of 
this motion is to afford more time to the commit- 
tees, a few weeks, to progress in their business, 
and there by facilitate the business of the House.) 

And the House adj vurned,. 

Tuesday, Dee. 3.—Viie message of the Presi- 
dent havi: vw been read, was referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole onthe state of the Union, and 
five thousand copies ordcred to be printed for the 
use of the House. 

Mr. Nelson, of Virginia, Without preface or 
remark, offered the foliowing resolution : 

Res alved, That the committee on the judiciary 
be instructed to report a bill to repewl the act, 


entitled * An act to new the mode of compen- ; 


sation to the members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, und the delegates from territo- 
ties.”? 

The Speaker 
premature, the committee on the judiciary and 
other standing committces not having been yet 
appointed. 

The question to consider this motion was de- 
aded in the negative. 

Bi standing; committecs were then ordered to 

appointed, [which is always done by the 
re 9. r.J 

And the House adjourmed. 

Wednesday, Dec. 4.—Sundry petitions were 
submitted. 

The Presidents Message—Tiie Wouse having 
resolved itself in‘o 1 committee of the whole, on 
the state of the Union, Mr. Nelson in the chair, 
the following subdivis.on and distribution of the 
President’s message was made, by several reso- 
lutions offered by Mr. Taylor, of New York, and 
adopted by the committec : 

So much of the message as relates to the sub- 
ject of foreign affairs and commercial intercourse 
with the British colonial ports, was referred to a 
select committee ; so much as relates to our mill- 
tary affairs, to a select committee; so much as 
relates to a re-organization of the militia, to a se- 
lect committee ; so much as relates to our naval 
alfairs, to a select committee ; so much as relates 
to manufactures, to the committee of commerce 
and manufactures ; so much as relates to altering 
the condition of the Indian tribes within our lim- 
its, to a select committee; so much as relates to 
an uniformity of weights and measures, toa select 
committee ; so much: as relates to the establish- 
ment of a national university within the District 
sf Columbia, toa select committee; so much as 





intimated that the motion was. 
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relates to roads and canals, to a select committee ; 
so much as relates to a reviseal of the erininal 
code, and to a revisal and modification of the ju- 
dicixry, to the committee on the judiciary ; so 
much as relates to a more effectual mode of pre- 
venting the slave trade, to a select committee ; 

so much as reltes to the office of attorney pene. 
ral, and to the establishment of an additional de. 
partment in the executive branch of the govern- 
inent, to a select committee ; so much us relates 
to the revenue, to the committee of ways and 
means; so much asrel.tes to an uniform national 
currency, to a select committee; all the commit- 
tees to have leave to report by bill or otherwise. 

These resolutions, the committee having risen, 
Ww . e concurr ed in by the House, 

he Compensation. Law—Mr. Johnson, of Ken- 

Be after a speech of considerable length, ad- 
vocuiing the propriety of the Lov, and contrasting 
the compensation of members with other officers 
of government, and of the clerks of the several 
departmcnts, in which he declared his opinion of 
ihe law to be unchanged, but submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution on the implicd instructions of 
his constituents. 

* Resolved, What acommittee he appointed to 
e nquire into the expediency of repealing or mo- 
aifying the late act changing the mode of come 
pensation to the members of Congress, and that 
they report by bill or otherwise.’ 

After some remarks by Mr. Desha, the ques- 
tion for consideration and the resolution itself 
were agreed to without a division. 

Mr. Reynolds made a motion to direct the se- 
cretary of war to lay before the House the report 
of the commissioner r appointed to make and sur- 

vey a road on Tennessee river, together with an 

necount of the expe nses attending the same; and 
the House adjourned. 

The following gentlemen are appointed by the 
Speaker, in pursuance of the order of the House, 
to compose the committees of the House of Re- 
presentatives : 

LIST OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Of Ways and Means—Messrs. Lowndes, Smith, 
of Maryland, Moseley, Burwell, Wilkin, Gaston, 
and Henderson. 

Of Electiscus—Mcssrs. Taylor, of New York, 
Pickering, Hahn, Vose, Law, and ‘Thomas. 

Of Commerce and Manu faciures—Messis. News 
ton, Savage, Hulbert, Parris, Milnor, Mason, and 
Forney. 

Of Clains—Messrs. Yancey, Alexander, Good- 
wyn, Davenport, Lyle, Hardin, and Lyon. 

For the District of Colunbia—Messrs. Tucker, 
Lewis, Irwin, of Pennsylvania, Wendover, Mer- 
bert, Taylor of South Caroiina, and Peter. 

On the Public Lunds—Messrs. Robertson, Mc 
Lean, King, Sturges, Harrison, Williams, and 
Hendricks. 

On the Post Office and Post Roadzs—Messrs. 
Ingham, Cannon, Breckenridge, Avery, Carr, of 
Massachusetts, Caldwell, and Noyes. 

On Pensions and Revolutionary Claims—Messrs. 
Chappell, Reynolds, Stuart, Southard, Wilcox, 
Wheaton, and Crocheron. 

On Public Expenditures—Messrs. Pickens, Bar- 
bour, Hammond, Champion, Schenck, Thoimas 
Wilson, and Jeremiah Nelson. 

On the Judiciary—Messrs. Hugh Nelson, Wilde, 
Hopkinson, Wr:ght, Ormsby, Webster, and Love. 





Of Accounts—Megsrs. Lyle, Reed, and Edwards 





